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VoL. XIII. 


‘¢Omnisus”’ Brits. 


Mr. Field, M.P., writing to The Meat Trades 
Journal, draws the attention of local secretaries of 
branches of the National Federation of Meat Traders 
to the danger of permitting ‘‘Omnibus” Bills to be 
slipped through Parliament witho=t careful examina- 
tion. The warning is opportune and applicable to 
other interests. Veterinarians will remember how 
more than one loca! authority has endeavoured by a 
private bill to place the examination of diseased 
animals in the hands of medical officers and to 
ignore the veterinary surgeon. These private bills are 
often never heard of until they become law and, as 
their name—“‘ omnibus ’”’ bills suggests, they contain 
regulations applicable to all sorts of diverse things. 
A bill apparently giving power to construct a tram- 
way may also contain a clause permitting the erec- 
tion ofa public abattoir. A bill chiefly devoted to 
the formation of a sewage farm provides for the 
purchase of gas works, or the seizure of tuberculous 
cows. 

In the same issue of our contemporary as that in 
which Mr. Field’s letter appears, is an Editorial 
article giving a list of Bills which are down for second 
reading. They all relate to ‘ further provision for 
the health and good government of the city ; and for 
other purposes.”” We extract the following titles : 

Bingley Urhan District Council Bill. 
Blackpool Improvement Bill. 
Bradford Corporation Bill. 

Derby Corporation Bill. 
Kingston-upon-Hull Corporation Bill. 
Paisley Police and Public Health Bill. 
Rhyl Improvement Bill. 

Shipley Improvement Bill. 

Wallasley Improvement Bill. 

_ Probably very few of these interfere with the prac- 
tice or appointments of veterinary surgeons, but some 

may, and we must be awake. 

. Public Health (Scotland) Bill had not been 

en . i” should have been in the same outside posi- 

we ' We are in England under the Public Health 

a tis not difficult to protect our interests if we 

in Members of the profession resident 

m yof the towns or districts named above should 

quire into the provisions of the Bills and, if any are 


und oppressive or restrictive, netify the Council at 


lon Square. 
a strongly advise all veterinarians hold- 
setibe Positions under local authorities to sub- 
column he Meat Trades’ Journal. Every week its 
eines ‘contain matter of the greatest interest to all 
ned with animals—dead or alive. — 


OBSERVATIONS REGARDING THE DURA- 
TION OF THE LATENT PERIOD OF 
GLANDERS IN HYBRIDS. 

Harotp B. Exuior, M.R.C.V.S., Hilo, Hawaii. 


Every practitioner who has been called upon to 
combat outbreaks of glanders in large and crowded 
stables will agree with me that, previous to the in- 
troduction of mallein, the problem of latency was the 
most formidable difficulty in a most difficult and 
sometimes thankless task. Mallein has smoothed the 
way and rendered easy of control outbreaks which in 
former days would have required years to eradicate. 
Unfortunately, for reasons which we may touch upon 
again, this diagnostic agent appears to be less relia- 
ble in the hybrid than in the horse, and it is therefore 
all the more important that we should possess a 
clearer knowledge upon one point, namely, the dura- 
tion of the latent period in the former animal than we 
now appear to have. 

How long do the clinical symptoms take to 
develope after the entrance of the bacilli into the 
system? Naturally this is not an easy question to 
answer, for evidence upon this point is necessarily 
often inconclusive. A healthy animal may be in 
contact with diseased animals for many days, but we 
have no means of determining the exact moment 
that the disease ‘takes hold.” Direct inoculation 
gives us nodata to work upon, for it is followed by 
an acute form of glanders. We are, then, compelled 
to rely upon inferences drawn from analogy, and 
observations based upon clinical experience. My 
own observations differ from those which have 
hitherto been contributed by writers in English and 
German text-books, and for this reason I have been 
led to record them. 

I have not found that any material distinction can 
be made between the horse and the mule in diseases 
other than glanders. Strangles, epidemic nasal 
catarrh, contagious pneumonia, and the. various 
forms of influenza run a similar course in both 
animals. In glanders the difference lies in the acute- 
ness and intensity of the symptoms. The disease 
is certainly much more acutely manifested in the 
mule, and probably never assumes those exceedingly 
chronic forms which the horse is liable to. But the 
disease is by no means so acute as most accounts 
would lead us to believe. Analogy infers, and ex- 
perience prove its correctness, that the course of 
naturally acquired glanders in different mules varies 
as greatly in individual animals (in more circum- 
scribed limits) as it does in horses. 

It is impossible to make an arbitrary division be- 


tween the terms acute, subacute (if I may use a con- 
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venient word now falling into disuse) and chronic. 
Ws may, however, classify cases terminating fatally 
within eighteen days as acute, from that time to four 
months as subacute, and the remainder as chronic. 
The expression subacute is peculiarly applicable to 
glanders in hybrids, and the majority of the large 
number of cases that 1 have seen would come under 
the heading. Certainly many die rapidly after 
acquirement of the disease, but the majority linger 
for weeks and months if not destroyed. It is my 
misfortune to have only the power of quarantining 
for this disease, and I have had many facilities for 
gaining a comprehensive knowledge of its course and 
‘duration. 

Ina recent visit to an out of the way district [ saw 
several mules that had been affected for more than 
six months. The nasal discharge was copious, they 
were covered with the sores of cutaneous glanders, 
and the marks of healed “ buds,” their coats were 
dull, and appearance dejected, but they seemed to 
have enough of vitality to last them for a few months 
more, and I have no doubt that they would have 
lived for a considerable time longer if their owner 
had not acted on my advice and destroyed them. 
The course of glanders in mules then, being of a 
varying duration, the period of latency is probably 
also variable. 

In the horse the maximum period (of latency) is so 
great that it is indeterminate. ‘It is possible that 
glanders may be present (in the horse) for several 

ears in an occult state ’’ (Friedberger and Fréhner). 

e would infer from this that the period of latency in 
mules is by no means so brief as it is usually said to 
be. It is hardly conceivable that a disease which 
may lie dormant in the horse for several years always 
manifest itself in the hybrid within the short space 
of ten days. Professor W.Owen Williams, however, 
whose practical deductions always command respect, 
says with certain assurance that this is so. In the 
course of a recent report regarding the valuable work 
of inspection at New Orleans, U.S.A., that he under- 
took for Her Majesty’s Government, he says, ‘‘ Know- 
ing that glanders and farcy are both acute diseases in 
the mule, and that symptoms of them are exhibited 
within ten days of acquisition of the disease etc.” The 
wording of the sentence, indicating as it does that 
farcy (a name which should be dispensed with in 
veterinary literature) and glanders are separate 
diseases, is not good ; but apart from this, which is a 
mere quibble, I cannot agree with this portion of the 
Professor’s report because it is based upon an incor- 
rect hypothesis. As I have said before glanders is 
not always an acute disease in the mule, it may be 
acute, is often subacute, and in exceptional cases is a 
chronic disease. 

A question comes into my mind at this point as to 
the meaning which we usually attach to the expres- 
sion “‘ the latent period” of adisease. A horse, for 
example, after being affected with occult pulmonary 
glanders for several months is noticed to cough. The 
act of coughing may be due to any one of many 
pathological changes in the system, and is not patho- 
gnomonic of glanders. Does this symptom terminate 
the latent period? Clinically and practically my 
opinion is that it does not. The latent period expires 


when a symptom, or combination of symptoms, 
manifests itself in such a manner that the observer js 
enabled to diagnose, or reasonably suspect the pre. 
sence of the disease. This, I take it, is the meaning 
of Professor Williams when he states that “the 
symptoms of them are manifested within ten days of 
acquirement,’’ it is the basis of his argument that 
mallein is not only unreliable but unnecessary jn 
hybrid glanders. 

Only a few weeks ago I was consulted with regard 
to an outbreak of glanders in a stable sheltering one 
hundred and fifty mules and a few horses. This was 
an instance which, allowing my conjectures to be cor- 
rect, remarkably illustrates the matter under con- 
sideration. I visit the stable very frequently, and 
through my representations strict precautions had 
been taken against glanders. The outbreak was, at 
first, enveloped in mystery. The authorities in charge 
of the plantation maintained stoutly that during the 
previous six months only three animals from the out- 
side had been allowed to enter the stable. These 
were two transient horses which had only stayed for 
a few days, and a pack-mule which was purchased 
from a Chinese storekeeper. I examined the horses 
and found them free from glanders. The pack-mule 
was bought six weeks previous to the discovery that 
glanders was in the stable. As its owner was leay- 
ing the country he sold all his animals, three or four 
innumber. This particular one was a weakly, de 
pressed, unhealthy looking beast, but showed 10 
symptoms of glanders. From information which! 
have since received it appears that one of the other 
animals, also a mule, died from glanders shortly after 
changing owners. The one bought by the planta 
tion stood for six weeks in one of the five divisions of 
the stable. Atthe end of that time a large mule, 
standing within eight feet of it, confined to the stable 
on account of a nail in the foot, developed glanders. 
The next three cases came from the same neighbouw- 
hood. The pack mule was quarantined, About five 
days afterwards a shallow, abdominal swelling Ws 
noticed. This disappeared and was followed by 4 
nasal discharge, which although at first slight 10 
creased until finally the animal was destroyed. 
regret that it was buried before I could make a post 
mortem examination of the lungs. The evidence 
largely circumstantial, but I have no doubt that the 
disease was introduced by this animal and that the 
period of latency existed for over’ six weeks. 

An outbreak took place in another mule -— 
AsI drove along the road one afternoon 4 whi 
teamster hauled up his mules and asked me to loo 
at one of them. He said that it was @ very free 
worker, but for two or three weeks previously re 
lagged in the collar. There was a swelling she 
under abdominal surface. I sent the mule nae 
quarantine stable. The swelling disappeared, * “ 
further symptoms having come into view 4 t ee . 
of four weeks I allowed him to be worked singly 
emall plough. A few days afterwards acute 

landers set in. — 
I examined and passed a batch of thirty 
mules which had been on board ship for sixteen " 
Two days afterwards one of them developed 
glanders. 
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The same thing occurred on another island. The 
mules were inspected, passed, shipped again to this 
island. Glanders appeared after landing. 

These are not solitary instances. I have quaran- 
tined in-contact animals repeatedly on faint sus- 
picion, and watched them carefully day by day. 
Sometimes for days and weeks they show no appre- 
ciable symptoms of the disease, but in the end the 
suspicion is only too frequently verified. 

In conclusion, therefore, i would, instead of placing 
any definite limit to the duration of the latent period 
of glanders in hybrids, prefer to say that although 
usually short and measurable by days it may extend 
to several weeks. In the absence of the mallein 


Professor Owen Williams, the point is one of practical 
importance to inspectors of animals, and I hope that 
further observations will be published by those whose 
practice among hybrids is sufficiently extensive to 
give value to their deductions. 


A CASE OF POLL-EVIL. 
By Artaur New, M.R.C.V.S., Ashton-under-Lyne. 


On May 28th last, I was called in to examine a 
five-year-old cart horse that ‘had been under treat- 


The animal was in great pain from a large abscess 


neck and having three openings, one on the near side 
and two on the off ; there was considerable swelling 
of the throat and under the jaws resulting from effu- 
sion, great difficulty in swallowing. stertorous breath- 
ing, and the horse was in a weak and emaciated con- 
dition. Upon exploring the wounds with my finger 
[found that the front opening on the off side com- 
municated with the one on the near under the cordi- 
form portion of the ligamentum nuche and that both 
the wounds on the off side communicated with one 
another although six inches apart. I could detect a 
quantity of broken up tissue well down between the 
mw of the neck, and a considerable quantity 
8. 

I had the horse taken to my yard and there put in 
stocks, and after carefully exploring the wounds I 
opened up the off side from one wound to the other 
and passed a seton to the near side, after extracting 
Smack decayed tissue as possible. I found the 

— extended down the neck at least ten inches 
rye the muscles. The wound was well syringed 

a warm water and dressed with a solution of 
on “- and the horse put into slings. The wound 
ona Sequently dressed three times daily. I had 

me — trouble to get the horse feeding again 

At th keep him chiefly upon milk and gruel. 
inet € end of about a month the wounds had a 
tha ty to close without the cavity filling up, so 
tied with b reopen them. Several dressings were 
formed | ut little success, pus continuing to be 
tended In quantities. The cavity ex- 
decided “ forward towards the occiput ‘and | 

Open it quite up. Making an incision 


cause of the irritation. With some difficulty I 
scraped the exposed bone and dressed with icthyol 
solution, and from this date forward the horse made 
rapid progress. Twice during the healing process. 
abscesses formed between the muscles on the near side 
but quickly healed after opening up and dressing. 

The horse was sent out to grass on July 16th, and 
put to work on September 12th, and is now in good 
condition having made a perfect recovery. 


GENERALISED TUBERCULOSIS IN A MARE, 


Subject—Chestnut Waler mare, 15:1 hands high, 
5 years old. ° 

History.—Purchased at 4 years in Australia, 
apparently sound, brought to India and_ stood 
voyage well, landed in good condition and was ex- 
amined by a veterinary surgeon and passed sound 
five weeks after landing; was sold as sound on this 
opinion eight weeks later and put into the breaker’s 
hands for hacking and hunting, and after three 
weeks was used for those purposes by owner. She 
had lost flesh during breaking but this was supposed 
to be due to that; but in owner’s hands she continued 
to lose, although liberally fed and not overworked, and 
received various condition powders. After a fortnight 
she was brought to hospital to have her teeth 
rasped. 

Symptoms.—Coat very sleek but washy in colour, 
feeces and urine apparently normal, pulse 46, temp. 
101°8, conjunctival yellowness to slight degree, 
sweating freely upon slight exertion, appetite good, 
molars healthy. 

Diagnosis.—Remittent fever with congestion of 
liver. 

Prognosis.—Guardedly favourable. 

Treatment.—Molars rasped forjowner’s satisfaction ; 
light diet and ac. nit. dil, 3i. three times daily in 
drinking water. 

4th day. Pulse 45, temperature 100°6; appetite 
and excretory functions good; continued ac. nit. 
but yellowness of conjunctiva remained unaltered. 

7th day. Pulse 48, temperature 101; discon- 
tinued ac. nit. gave ball calomel 3ii., aloe B. 5iij. 

8th day. Purging, pulse 42; temperature 101°6 ; 
conjunctiva same. 

9th day. Pulse 45; temperature 101°6; purging 
ceased. 

11th to 21st day. Gave ferri sulph. 5i., mag. sulph. 
3ij. twice daily in food. 

22nd to 31st day. No treatment. 
through to lose flesh rapidly. 
82nd day. Auscultated lungs and found dull areas 
in both. Diagnosis: pulmonary and hepatic tuber- 
culosis. Prognosis entirely unfavourable. 
Diagnosis and prognosis ridiculed by owner, who 
sought further advice, the V.S. giving a diagnosis of 
remittent fever and liver complications and a 
guardedly favourable prognosis. 
36th day. Seen by V.S. No. 3 who hazarded no 
diagnosis but recommended slaughter, as he con- 
sidered the mare ‘‘ no good whatever.” 


Continued all 


f 
between the ears, found the occipital 
"gh, denuded of periosteum and evidently the 


37th day. Post-mortem.—Tubercles defined and 
miliary-in both lungs and thoracic glands ; tubercles 
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in various stages in liver and spleen and abdominal 
lymphatic glands ; Bacillus tuberculosis demonstrated 
in preparations from lungs, liver, and mesenteric 
glands. 

Note. There was an entire absence of cough, a 
regular appetite, and beyond the slightly raised and 
variable temperature, no definite external symptoms 
—unless the defective colour of the coat may be 
taken as suéh—to lead toa diagnosis. It is to be re- 
gretted that an earlier examination of the chest was 
not made, but the normal respiration and the absence 
lung symptoms were misleading. 

Tue Doctor Saute. 


HEAT APOPLEXY.” 


In 1899 when on duty in the United States a case 
of the above lesion came under my observation, 
@ summary of which may prove interesting to some 
of the readers of your valuable publication. 

I had halted at one of the big cities and decided 
on paying a visit to the leading veterinary surgeon. 
For this purpose I entered a quick travelling electric 
tram. About half the journey being completed we 
stopped at a crossing. Here a large crowd had 
assembled, all trying to get a glimpse of something 
on the ground. 

Out of curiosity I alighted and forced my way 
through the mass of people, finding the object of 
attraction to be a van horse lying in a comatose 
condition. The trap and harness had just been re- 
moved, and I was informed that a few minutes pre- 
viously, when being driven at a rapid pace, the 
animal suddenly staggered and fell. I endeavoured 
to make an examination and render assistance, but 
before I could do so an ambulance came galloping 
up one of the streets. It quickly turned round, 
scattering the crowd, the doors at once opened and 
out flew a padded false bottom on to which two men 
quickly turned the patient over, this rapidly slid back, 
the doors closed, and in less than thirty seconds 
horse, ambulance and all had disappeared. 

I continued my journey in another passing tram 
which a few minutes later dropped me at the estab- 
lishment I intended visiting. On entering I had a 
narrow escape of being run over as the same ambu- 
lance, having just left the street patient for treat- 
ment, came out at a furious pace. 

I found the Principal, an assistant, and two atten- 
dants working hard at the case as it lay comatose 
and notionless ona bed of matting. Lumps of ice 
had already been applied to the head and neck, 
crushed ice was being pushed into both ears, while 
two hose pipes of icy cold water, played with great 
force along the spine, on the body and extremities. 
Introducing myself I received a most cordial welcome 
first being offered an enormous cigar. 

‘¢ That seems a bad case,” I said. 

** Well, yes, stranger,”” was the reply, ‘“ but we 
think nothing of them. Here we sometimes get 
eight or ten cases of heat apoplexy in a day.” 

“ Are they fatal,”’ I enquired. 

‘‘ Not as a rule,” was the answer, “our losses 
average about one per cent.” 


** What medicine do you give in such cases ?” was 
my next question. 

‘None at all,” he said. ‘I guess, stranger, it 
would not pay us to do so. Owing to our street 
ambulance system, which is similarly worked to the 
Fire Brigade, our patients reach us before they are 
too far gone, and they mostly recover under the treat- 
ment you now see being carried out.” 

I then examined the pulse, the eye, respirations, 
and general condition of the patient. 

‘*You don’t expect this case to recover,” I 1. 
marked. 

“That horse, stranger, will be up and walking 
about in half-an-hour.”’ 

I rather doubted my new acquaintance, but it 
suddenly dawned upon me I was in America. He, 
however, was not far out, as within a few minutes of 
the mentioned time the animal raised its head (the 
first move it had made), shook the ice out of his 
ears, and then made an effort to get up. In a short 
time he was on his legs and staggered into a com- 
fortable box where wisping and drying were had re. 
course to, and I was informed that the patient would 
be sent home on th? following day. 

To me this case in two ways proved interesting. 
First with regard to the excellent street ambulance 
system: and secondly to the highly successful simple 


treatment. 
D. C. Patuin, Major A.V.D. 
Brompton Barracks. 


TORSION OF THE UTERUS—SUCCESSFUL 
DELIVERY. 


By R. W. Kyowzxs, M.R.C.V.S., Wisbech. 


I am reporting this case not for the purpose of self- 
laudation, but to show others who, like myself, may 
have thought that to overcome torsion of the uterus 
is impracticable, that_it is not so. 

The subject was a half-bred cow at her fourth 
calving. I saw her one evening about a month ag0 
and was told that she had shown labour pains % 
intervals the whole day, but nothing had come 
forward. On examining per vaginam, | felt just 
posterior to the os, a series of spiral folds turning 
the left and rendering dilatation impossible. By 
careful and patient manipulation I was able to ps 
my hand, which appeared to go ‘ round a corner to 
the left, into the uterus, the neck of which immeti 
ately closed round the wrist as though 4 cord “rs 
tied tightly round it; a foot of the fotus could 
felt and nothing else. As the cow seemed fairly a4 
fortable, had been chewing her cud, ete., quite UP ® 
the time of my visit I decided to wait until the = 
ing morning to see if the conditions had alteret 
Inthe morning things were just the same, oes 
the cow on her left side ropes were fastened be f 
legs and whilst I held the foot of the calf, whic oo 
still be felt as before, she was rolled over 0D 
back. That time I was unable to retain my hole, 
the strain on the arm and wrist was too —_ tke 
was put back and the operation repeated wit aaa 
result. At the third attempt success atten 
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efforts, and a rush of water came showing the passage | for a few days, but succumbed at about a week’s end 
was open. This had a very fotid smell, showing we | to pneumonia following aseptic metritis. 

hada decomposed foetus to deal with, and to make| [had always looked upon it asa tall order to grasp 
matters worse there was mal-presentation, the head | the foetus and keep the uterus stationary whilst the 
not being presented. After the usual trouble attend- animal was rolling, but I now know that it is possi- 
ing removal of the legs at the shoulder and getting the ble, and my object in reporting this case is to show to: 
head into position, great traction had to be applied as any other practitioner who has the same doubts as I 
the foetus was distended with gas and lacked the | had that it isso. The great thing to remember is 
natural lubrication of a normal parturition ; but | that the cow must be placed on the same side as the 
delivery was eventually effected. The cow did well | spiral folds at the neck of the uterus take before 

rolling her over. 


MELANOSIS OF THE SPLEEN. Post-mortem.—Melanotic deposits were found along 


the upper third of the jugular vein and in the parotid 
gland, The spleen was an immense melanotic mass, 
weighing 92 lbs. I enclose two photographs show- 
ing the spleen separated from other organs and the 
organ with stomach in situ. 


h 1am Was & grey hunter, 14 years old, that 
removal more thems oe” y operated on for their 

mbranes were anemic, the abdomen on | {2° Photos of such an unusually large amount mig t 


left gi ° + 
eft side was distended, the breath smelt foul, and the interes: some of your readers. 


n 
dull and listless. Midleton, Co. Cork 
Jhosis Was internal 1 » Co. 
advised, but before it We have reproduced one of the photos showing the 
Was f could be carried out the : 
ound dead in his box. spleen and stomach.—Ep.] 


J. F. Hearty. 
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SWAN WITH COMPOUND FRACTURE OF 
NEAR LEG: RECOVERY. 


By A. 8. Hopexins, c/o ALrrep Hopexis, M.R.C.V.S. 
Hanley, Staffs. 


History.—Asked to see swan that had been found 
by river side unable to walk; on examining him I 
found that he had a compound fracture of near leg 
(no doubt due to coming in contact with telegraph 
wires when flying), the edges of the bones being dis- 
tinctly visible through the skin. Had him brought 
home. 

Treatment.—Having purchased a piece of hollow 
cane (such as anglers use to wind their lines upon), 
first dressed the wound with iodoform and wrapped 
with lint, before applying the splints made from the 


hollow cane; afterwards making him comfortable in 
a bed of hay and putting him in a small kennel to 
keep him as quiet as possible, Refused food and 
water. 

Jan. 18th. Took off splints, foot very hot, wound 
giving off very offensive odour, did not use any 
fomentations, but applied iodoform again as_ before. 
Still refuses food, but drinks a little water. 

Jan. 20th. No change, except that the wound was 
healing very rapidly. Eating and drinking well. 

Jan. 24th. Took off splints and applied plaster of 
Paris bandage. 

Feb. 18th, a little over five weeks since accident 
happened, patient walking about practically sound, 
with the exception that he walks on his toes, but is 
improving daily in that respect. 

Accompanying photo shows the leg as it appeared 
on the 17th inst. in the plaster of Paris bandage. 

The above case may be of interest if only to show 
that a little patience and perseverance may save the 
lives of at least some patients. 


Roval College ot 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


A special meeting of Council was held at 10 Red Lion 
Square, W.C., on Wednesday, January 30th. Present: 
A. C. Cope, Esq., President, in the chair ; Veterinary. 
Colcnels Lambert, C.B., Duck, C.B. ; Professors M’Fad- 
yean, Penberthy; Messrs. Barrett, Dollar, Mulvey, 
Simpson, Villar, Wragg, Thatcher (solicitor), and Hill 
(Secretary). 

The PRESIDENT said he felt it his duty to convene a 
special meeting for the purpose of sending an address of 
condolence to the Royal Family on the occasion of the 
death of the Queen. 

The SecreTARY read the}following letter : 


“ Gentlemen,—I am desired by the President to invite 
your attendance, if possible, at a Special Meeting of the 
Council of the Royal College, when he will propose 
to the Council, as representative of the whole body cor- 
porate, that a vote of condolence be tendered to His 
Majesty the King on the death of Her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria, his royal mother, and also to congratu- 
late the King upon his accession to the throne. The 
meeting will be held on Wednesday next, 30th January, 
at 2.30, in the Council Chamber of the Royal College. 
An early acknowledgement of this proposal on the part 
of the President will oblige, 

Yours faithfully, 
A. W. Hit1, Secretary.” 


In reply to that letter, the Secretary stated that he 
had received intimations from the following gentlemen of 
their intention to attend :—Veterinary Colonels Lam- 
bert and Duck ; Professors M’Fadyean and Penberthy ; 
Messrs. Dollar, Villar, Mulvey, Wragg, and Barrett. 

Letters had been received from the following gentle 
men regretting their inability to attend, but heartily 
approving the President’s prcposal :—Professors Dewar, 

dgar, Williams, McCall ; Messrs. Abson, Allen, Bower, 
Byrne, Carter, Fraser, Hartley, Lawson, Locke, Mason, 
Trigger, Wartnaby, and Winter. 

The PREsIDENT said it was not his intention to inflict 
upon the Council a feeble speech eulogising the qualif- 
cations and beautiful character of her late Majesty. 
her virtues were written and impressed upon the sao 
oftime, which for ever and ever will be read by those 
who tollowed after. But as representatives of the pro- 
fession I felt that it was their duty to recognise - 
gratitude the kindness of her disposition when vo 
granted the Charter by which they became legally ro 
stituted a profession, and which as a matter of [a 
raised them to the position th¢y now.held. He 
his suggestion that a vote of condolence should 
addressed to the King would meet with their co 
approval. 

Draft addresses were brought up by the Secretary, 
considered by the Council. Towing 

After discussion, it was resolved that the follo Hie 
and congratulation be sent 

ajesty the King :— , 

othe Council of the Royal College of Veterinary p 
geons, assembled in special meeting for the purpos thet 
as representative of the whole profession, eng nee 
sincere grief at the death of Her late Majesty ar 
Victoria, during whose benign reign the veterinary, 
was by Her Royal Charter recognised as @ “ 
and has received protection and encouragemen  aciation 

“They desire to place on record their app sally of 
of her many high and. noble virtues, and espe? 
her sympathy with each and all her subject ‘osty Kiné 

“They also desire to condole with His Ma) 
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have sustained. 

“They humbly congratulate His Majest 
accession to the throne, and assure Him o 
swerving loyalty and devotion.” 


On the motion of Professor PENBERTHY, seconded by 


on His 
their un- 


Mr. Smmpson, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Cope | P° 


for presiding. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


An ordinary general meeting was held at 10 Red Lion 
Square, W.C., on Thursday evening, February 7th, Mr. 
Sidney H. Slocock, president, occupying the chair. 
There were present : Messrs. J. Rowe, F. Samson, A. L. 
Butters, H. A. MacCormack, W. Perryman, A. Rogerson, 
J.A. Nunn, W. Macdonald, J. Macqueen, A. E. Gost- 
ling, R. Porch, W. Reekie, F. Duck, T. Wolsey, P. W. D. 
Smith, M. Clarke, W. L. Harrison, W. E. Murts, A. 
Payne, H. H. Whitlamsmith, 8. H. Nye, L. Savournin, 
G. Durrant, J. H. Manton, H. King, J. Baxter, J. K. 
Bruce, F. Mosedale, J. S. Hurndall, W. 8S. Mulvey, C. J. 
Humphrey, P. J. Hagmaier and E. Lionel Stroud, hon. 
sec., and two visitors. 


THE DEATH OF THE QUEEN. 


The PRESIDENT said he was sure it would be the wish 
of all the members that the Society should express the 
loss the country and the profession had sustained by the 
death of the —, and to offer its congratulations to 
His Majesty King Edward VII. on his accession to the 
throne. As the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
at a special meeting recently held, had in the name of 
the whole of the Lad yey passed a resolution to this 
effect and forwarded it to the proper authorities, it was 
not necessary on the present occasion to pass such a 
resolution, but he would propose that it should be 
entered on the minutes that the Society expressed its 
sympathy with the Royal Family in the great loss they 

ad sustained, and congratulated the King on his acces- 
sion to the Throne. 

t. Burrers seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

On the motion of Prof. Macqueen the minutes of the 
previous meeting were taken as read. 
read aletter from Mr. Hunting inti- 
wall ‘pe Owing to the sudden death of his son he 
the unable to read the paper he had promised for 
Ae nine on “Cellulitis Affecting the Legs of 


= PoRon, moved that the Secretary be instructed to 
o mh etter to Mr. Hunting expressing the Society’s 
with him in his bereavement. 
Tt; GOSTLING seconded the motion which was carried 
Unanimously, 
read a letter with reference to the 
mir ae the late Principal Williams, which on the 
of Mr. Reekie was referred to the Council. 


SPECIMEN. 


M RNIN, in describing a specimen, said that at 
mpd ret Station two cabs were being driven from 
horse — when there was a collision. Each 
Tom the shat @ small cut on the point of the shoulder 
recovered whi ne horse went to North London and 
don, where he ¢ the other walked home to South Lon- 
cut but the tic Saw it the same evening. The skin was 


issues underneath seemed to be sound, and 


Edward VII and the Royal Family on the great loss they | he thought there was nothing much the matter. Two 


days afterwards he received an urgent message to visit 
the horse ; it was at the point of death, apparently from 
serious lung trouble. There appeared to be blood poison- 
ing and emphysema round the wound. On post-mortem 
it was discovered that the horse was struck upon the 
int of the shoulder and the skin pushed upwards six 
inches. The shaft penetrated between the scapula and 
the chest, went between the first and second ribs, broke 
both of them, struck against the backbone where the 
shaft was broken, and on the vehicle being drawn back 
the head of the shaft remained within the chest. The 
head of the shaft was pinched between the two first ribs, 
which were broken, and was lying up against the back- 
bone inside the chest on the top of the heart and the 
great blood vessels. The horse lived twodays with the 
— of metal in Kim. The curious point was that the 

orse should have walked home from Moorgate Street 
to Walworth, and that to an average observer, like the 
owner and the stableman, there should have appeared 
nothing seriously the matter with the horse. The chest 
was full of purulent blood which, of course, had not time 
to solidify. On anexamination of the specimen it was 
noticeable that the shaft had apparently been fractured 
before, and mended with tin-tacks, which was the reason 
it came off so easily. 

The PRESIDENT said that it seemed extraordinary that 
a horse with such a bad injury should show such little 
disturbance constitutionally. In the early hours it 
seemed almost impossible to detect serious mischief in 
such cases. If Mr. Savournin had had the opportunity 
of seeing the horse the following day he would probably 
have detected more than the owners could have done. 
It seemed impossible for the ribs to be fractured 
and,the chest to be penetrated without getting serious 
effusion. 

Mr. Burrers said that in all cases of punctured 
wounds the valueof probing was well known, especially 
probing with the finger. In the case under discussion 
the wound was evidently too deep to discover whether 
there was any foreign substance in it. It was wonderful 
how long animals would live and how far they would 
walk after serious injury to the chest, limbs and spine. 
He had known a horse with a fractured spine go a 
distance of a mile. He begged to propose a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Savourin for his interesting communica- 
tion. 

Mr. MatrHew CLARKE seconded the motion, which 
was passed unanimously. 

Mr. SAvourNIN, in reply, thanked the members, and 
further pointed out that the specimen was very sn.ooth 
and rounded, which probably explained why there was 
so little fatal injury done to the horse. It simply 
pushed the large vessels on one side. Had it been any- 
thing sharp it would probably have killed the horse on 
the spot. 

NoMINATION OF FELLOW. 

Mr. T. ArMAN, M.R.C.V.S., proposed by Mr. F. Mose- 
dale, and seconded by Professor Macqueen, and Mr. E. 
L. Stroud was nominated for election as a Fellow of the 
Society. 

The SECRETARY announced that on the receipt of Mr. 
Hunting’s letter he had written to Colonel Nunn asking 
him if he would fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Huntings 
absence, and Colonel Nunn kindly promised to start a 
discussion. 


THE PARTIAL CLIPPING OF HORSES. 
Appress By CotonEL J. A. NUNN. 


Colonel NuNN said that as he had been called upon 
practically at only a few minutes notice he had not time 
to prepare a paper, but he would introduce a subject 


which might give rise to some discussion. He was no 
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able to answer the question himself, and had come to 
the meeting for information. He had _ no opinion about 
the matter and did not bring it forward for the criticism 
of the members. He wanted to get a general consensus 
of the opinion of that meeting of professional men. 

The members were mayo | aware as horsemen that it 

was a common practice to leave an unclipped patch 
under 4 saddle, and also in some countries, noticeably in 
Ireland, it was the practice to leave an unclipped patch 
under collars. That was done, it was said, with the object 
of preventing sore backs and collar galls. It was almost 
a uniform practice in England, and he did it on his own 
horses. In other countries he had seen exactly the 
reverse. The animals were cobby ponies, with very 
thick coats, or mules, the owners belonging to some of 
the Thibetan tribes who came down from Thibet into 
the plains of India across the Himalayas, accompanied 
by pack mules carrying loads of borax and other mer- 
chandise. Contrary to English custom they clipped the 
back under the saddle to prevent sore back, It must be 
remembered that they were pack animals, not riding 
animals. They had a pack saddle with a load of from 
160 to 200 lbs. Further more, under the saddle there 
were rolls of numdhas, felt, or blankets rolled six, seven 
or eight times. The animals were not groomed nor well 
looked after. They got into great perspiration, and the 
blankets were not attended to properly. He asked if 
anybody could inform him of the reason why leaving a 
clipped patch under the saddle would prevent a sore 
back, and why, on the contrary, should clipping it in 
the converse prevent one also. The subject had been 
brought before him by a layman, as to the advisability 
of clipping or not clipping the legs of working horses— 
not horses of luxury, hunters, or carriage horses—and as 
to the advisability of clipping or only partly clipping the 
rest of the body, Conia upper patches on the body. It 
must be remembered that the animals were not living in 
luxury with a groom to immediately attend to them. 
The owners and the attendants had probably had a hard 
day’s work, theanimal was wringing wet,and not supplied 
with a particularly good stable, and the owner attended 
to himself before looking after the horse. He asked the 
members for their opinion on the subject he had brought 
before them. 

Mr. MatrHew CiarKE said his opinion was that ifa 
man had not the inclination to dress his horse after 
working it he had better not clip it at all. Hair was a 
protection to the skin. Although it remained wet for 
some time it dried near the skin and kept the horse 
warm, and in that way the skin would not chafe in the 
way it would do if the hair was clipped. On the other 
hand, if the horse was under good stable management 
it would be well to clip it. As a riding man, he upheld 
the principle of leaving the hair under the saddle, because 
it did not get very rough. If that were not done the 
saddle naturally chafed it and brought off a bare patch, 
which would not eccur if the hair was left on. Whether 
it was clipped or not it was advisable to keep the parts 
as dry as possible and keep them well groomed. f it 
was known that a horse would not receive attention, as 
much of the coat as possible should be left on, particularly 
on the legs. He thought it was better when a horse 
came in from a very hard day’s hunting, if the hair were 
left on the legs, not to wash or wet it but to leave 
the dirt on till it dried and then brush it off. He 
should always do that except where a man had a large 
establishment where everything could be done in a 
thorough manner. 

Mr. RocGErson said there was a great diversity of 
opinion with regard to the advisability of clipping. He 
spoke more with reference to horses which were hard 
worked, and where there was only one groom to 12 
horses. The horses went out early in the morning and 
did not arrive back at the stable till late at night; they 
took their food with them, and had simply a loin cloth 


to protect them. The question of clipping arose some 
years ago in connection with a stud which he had the 
honour to treat asa veterinary surgeon, belonging te the 
Midland Railway Company. He first introduced the 
system of clipping the body, and leaving the legs above 
the hocks and the knees unclipped. It was found that 
the harness, so irritated the skin where it came in contact 
with it that very serious effects arose. That system was 
abolished, and he now worked on the principle of clipping 
above the knees and the hocks, underneath the belly, 
and about as high as where the traces came, leaving the 
hair on the back, the shoulders, and the quarters, Since 
that time he had not had the same trouble as when the 
whole of the body was clipped. He thought that hair 
was a provision of the Almighty, and it no doubt acted 
as a very considerable protector against the harness, 
When the lining of the collar and the saddle became 
thoroughly saturated with sweat and was allowed to dry 
or not, as the case might be, and put on to the horse's 
skin the next day, if there was no hair to protect it, that 
must act as a certain irritant to the skin, from the salts 
contained in the sweat. ‘There wasa great difference of 
opinion on the point, and he thought that if some general 
idea could be adopted as to what should be done and 
what was not to be done it would be beneficial to large 
owners of horses. His opinion was that it was best to 
leave the hair underneath the harness in horses used in 
the commercial interests of the community. 

The PrEsIDENT asked Mr. Rogerson whether he would 
leave it under the collars. 

Mr. RoGerson said he would not take it off wherever 
the harness touched. 

Mr. HurnDAtt said he had always been under the 
impression that hunters and carriage horses were clipped 
more as a matter of cleanliness than anything else. With 
reference to hunters more particularly, his impression 
had been that it was to prevent them from exper'- 
encing so much exhaustion when taking violent exercise 
by being loaded with weight. As an old hunting man 
he never adopted the principle mentioned by Cclonel 
Nunn of leaving a patch unclipped under the saddle, for 
the reason that he considered it was encouraging laa 
ness on the part of his groom. If the part under 
the saddle and the saddle itself were well cleaned, 
so far as his experience went, he did not think 
there was any fear of sores arising, nor was there 
any necessity for leaving what had always struck 
him as being an ugly patch on a horse. He quite 
agreed with Mr. Rogerson that it was very desirable 
that hair should be kept on working horses where - 
harness touched, especially where the horses were 00 
undergoing such violent exercise as to necessitate thelr 
becoming very sweaty. In that case the hair seemed 1 
him a natural protection. Experience had taught th * 
men who had to do with cart horses that clipping t ” 
legs was very disastrous. It was generally found ih 
men who looked after cart horses were not yr . 
careful when they washed off the dirt to dry ne 
properly. If the horses were not dried properly, gre : 
and similar affections of the legs of a serious cha at 
broke out. Experience showed that horses —- 
was not clipped from the legs did not suffer from atl 
diseases, while those who were clipped ver} ger 
did, he believed, as the result of a chill from “yr 
still. He could hardly agree with Mr. Clarke ai 
horse that had sweated very much after a long Pehl 
not experience some little inconvenience from ¢0 a 
the coat was drying. An old practice when a 20 oe 
had a long coat came in in the condition descr! ore 8 
to lay a lot of straw on his back and then put nd pre 
over. That applied a certain heat to the body 7 5 long 
vented a chill taking place. If the horse had _ i 
coat it would not be necessary because he ny a ae 
dry and the cloth put on and the heat of the Y past 
tained. His conclusions were that he would clip 
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ing horse all over, while he would not clip a working 

horse anywhere. He fully believed that hair served as a 

protection against sores where a horse was working hard, 
ulling hard, and there was a great deal of pressure. 

Mr. SAMSON said that his experience with hunters was 
that it depended entirely how the animals were treated 
when they came home. If a hunter was clipped all over 
unless he was thoroughly well attended to when he got 
home, unless his legs were washed, perfectly dried, well 
bandaged up, and plenty of handrubbing to keep the 
circulation up, he would get mud fever and cracked 
heels. It was exactly the same with the ’bus horses, and 
generally with job-masters’ horses. The reason so many 
of those horses were not clipped was because sufficient 
time could not be afforded for men to attend to them 
properly. Usually there was only one man to ten 
omnibus horses, and it stood to reason that a man could 
not attend thoroughly to such a number. The plan 
adopted in coaching times was to have the horses well 
rubbed down and then brushed with a broom. That was 
avery good plan, for it not only got rid of the mud but 
kept the circulation up. In his opinion it was the proper 
thing to leave hair on a horse’s shoulders. He had had 
several horses whose collars he had continually to alter, 
trying all sorts of linings, but they would wring, but 
when the hair had been left on the shoulders the wring- 
ing had ceased. It was very much the same with a 
horse’s back. If the hair was allowed to remain he did 
not think there was any risk of a hunter ora harness 
horse getting a sudden chill. With the exception of cart 
horses, if he had plenty of help he would not only have 
every bit of hair clipped off the body, but have them 
washed from head to toot in warm water. If the legs 
were washed when a horse came home, unless they were 
well dried and thoroughly rubbed, and the circulation 
was well maintained, cracked heels and very likely mud 
fever were bound to occur. 

Mr. Porcu asked Colonel Nunn whether the horses he 
mentioned, which only had that portion of the body 
clipped which carried the harness, were subject to sore 
backs more than one would expect. 

Colonel Nunn said he did not think they were. It 
must be understood that they were not horses in the 
English sense of the term: they were ponies or mules of 
about 13'3 or 14 hands high. 

Mr. Porcu said that if horses had hard work to do it 
Was Impossible for them to do it with heavy coats on. 

en they came in from their work they were wet, and 
remained wet probably for hours. He believed in what 
(r. Rogerson said, that it was a very good plan to leave 
¢ hair on where the harness was liable to rub, but it 
- tather a difficult thing to do. The hair could be 
elton for the collar, but not for the traces or any other 
Portion of the harness, so that he must be clipped all 
et. He believed ia leaving the hair under the saddle, 
. po it protected the horse’s back. It not only acted 
ro ind of pad between the saddle and the skin, but 
ee rapid evaporation when the saddle was 
ie - A hunting man asa rule loosened the girths 
: — tthe saddle loose on the back for half an hour or 
a before it was taken off. He believed that was 
iol tal hunting men tobe a preventative. With 
were ed one horses’ legs, the horses he looked after 
the | clipped all over the body with the exception of 
; oh question of cracked heels had been rather 
thought during the wet dirty weather. This year he 
rough | e would alter his method, so he had the very 
front ak ipped at the back but left the hair on the 
ae € had found it was a very good plan. _He 

be had ad am woubled with cracked heels so much since 
be did ry ed that lan. If it wasa clean legged horse 
On the ice In his opinion if the dirt was left wet 
the ho, S legs it acted as an irritant to the skin ; 


cracked heels and grease. With regard to washing 
horses, he remembered that when he was a pupil at 
College the horses that Professor Williams drove, no 
matter what the weather, were washed entirely from 
head to foot with cold water, and they had coats like 
silk, and he never knew one of them to have acold. He 
did not know whether Professor Williams did that with 
his client’s horses ; probably he would be afraid to go 
in for treatment of that kind unless his clients con- 
sented. Mz. Hurndall had mentioned about straw being 
placed under the rug. He did not think that the straw 
was put there to keep the horse warm but in order to 
allow the moisture to evaporate. 

Mr. HurnDALLt said he intended his remarks to convey 
that meaning. 

Mr. Porcu said he was certain it was impossible to 
“ee horses do heavy work unless they had their coats 
off. 
Professor MACQUEEN said that Colonel Nunn wished 
to obtain information but did not want any criticism. 
He hoped Colonel Nunn had come prepared to pay the 
necessary fee for information on a question which was 
very like a conundrum. As far as he could make out, 
Colonel Nunn was anxious to know if there was any 
difference in the capability of a horse fora certain class 
of work when carrying his coat all over him, and when 
carrying his coat only in certain places. His opinion 
was that the horse that carried all his hair, if used ina 
natural way, was more likely to stand hardship than a 
horse which was clipped. The difficulty in attempting 
to answer a question of the kind asked was that one did 
not. know exactly what the horses were going to be used 
for, where they were going to be used, and how they 
were going to be used. He did not believe in supplying 
answers to questions prompted by mere curiosity, which 
seemed to be Colonel Nunn’s reason. If one were fur- 
nished with the motives of the question, if it had any 
motive, he might think differently. 

Colonel NuNN said his only motive was to create a 
discussion. 

Professor MACQUEEN said that assuming that that was 
the correct solution he would say that before anybody 
could give a definite opinion regarding it, beyond what 
one’s experience enabled him to state, a man would 
require to know the condition of the animals, the nature 
of the climate, the kind of work the horses were inten- 
ded to perform, the weight they were intended to draw 
and also whether they were going to be properly groomed 
daily, weekly, or fortnightly, as was the custom in some 
places. Sore backs were not due so much by the pre- 
sence or absence of a coat, but he believed they were 
less likely to happen on horses provided with a protec- 
tion of bair under the saddle, or behind the collar, than 
a horse that had_ no such protection. He believed that 
the coat, in addition to preventing or diminishing the 
evaporation and also the radiation of heat, acted the 
part of a cushion to a great extent, and although when 
moist with sweat it might induce a chill, if horses were 
properly attended to he did not believe the existence of 
the long coat under the saddle or under any part of the 
harness was likely to do any harm. When harness was 
not moved from a horse day or night for a fortnight as 
had been reported in connection with the South African 
war, it could hardly be wondered that saddle sores and 
harness sores had been very common ; when the harness 
was removed pieces of the skin came away with the har- 
ness. From his observations in London there was a 
great deal of difference of opinion as to clipping, and 
there always would be. Hunting horses were Sp oe 
to go better if they were clipped. It was said that if 
they had their coat on they were liable to chill. Work- 
ing horses, of which Mr. Rogerson spoke, angen? did 
better when they were clipped trace high. He was 


Tse Went out with ° 
0 fac: with wet legs the following day, and 
‘was never dry. The result was that he had 


glad to hear that gentleman say that he found it advan- 
tageous to allow the hair to remain under the parts 
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covered by the harness. Another motive for leaving the 
hair on—and although he made the remark immediately 
following his remarks about Mr. Rogerson’s horses, he 
wished it to be understood that it did not apply to.that 

ntleman’s horses—was for the purpose of hiding sores. 

ng hair hid the sore for a considerable time. In other 
words it took longer to discover a sore in a long haired 
horse than in a horse that had been clipped. With 
reference to pack animals, a good many years ago he had 
a great deal to do with such horses, ~ a he never knew 
age horse to be clipped or to have a sore on its back. 

e pack was not put on in any special manner. 

Although probably it would not have satistied War Cffice 
desires, he had succeeded in transporting a considerable 
quantity of material over a very rough ground, a mere 
bridle path in the Rocky Mountains in North America. 
At that time no pack horse was ever clipped nor even the 
horse that was ridden. Donkeys and mules also doing 
pack work, conveying supplies over mountain paths 
where wheels were out of the question, were not clipped 
and they did not suffer from sores. But all those 
animals were properly attended to, the back was eased 
of its load at every opportunity, and one would have been 
surprised if sores had broken out. The condition of the 
animals was good, the subcutaneous fat was always 
there to act the part of a buffer to the weight. If the 
subcutaneous fat of a horse was reduced by starvation, 
by changing his diet, or by exposing him to a climate to 
which he was not accustomed sore backs would result, 
whether he had a natural coat or artificial coat, simply 
because of the loss of the subcutaneous fat, which was 
the first fat todisappear. Hence it would be found that 
as a rule sores were most conspicuous in horses that had 
been rapidly reduced in condition. Notwithstanding 
Colonel Nunn’s remark about his object merely being to 
start a discussion, he had not the slightest doubt in his 
own mind that there was an underlying inclination to ob- 
tain information for another purpose. 

Colonel Nunn said he must absolutely deny that 
assertion. 

Mr. Burrers said that Colonel Nunn had placed be- 
fore the members in juxtaposition, two very different 
methods in the treatment of horses. He mentioned, in 
the first case, the clipping of the hair off the bodies of 
pack horses in Thibet where the harness went, and in the 
second place he referred to the practice which was very 
common in England and adjoining countries of leaving 
the hair on. He would not think of offering my opinion 
about the ponies of Thibet, because as the previous 
speaker had said, there were in questions of that sort so 
many points to be taken into consideration, climate, the 
condition of the animal, diet, and a great many other 
things without which it was impossible to make a com- 
parison. So far as his own experience and observation 
went, leaving the hair upon the parts of the body where 
the harness came immediately in contact with the skin 
was a very good means of preventing galls. Of course it 
did not prevent all galls which arose from other causes, 
but if they took the percentage of cases of galls in 
horses where the hair was entirely clipped off, and the 
percentage of those animals, receiving the same treat- 
ment where the hair was left on, he thought it would be 
found that it was much reduced in the latter case. The 

uestion of leaving the hair on also involved the ques- 
tion of condition. He quite agreed that the condition of 
a horse doing heavy work was improved to an enormous 
extent if the coat was removed. If it was a fast horse 
the improvement was so marked that it appeared almost 
like magic. The horse not only did his work better but 
also put on flesh and improved in other directions. He 
thought the clipping of the legs of heavier horses ought 
to be deprecated, as there was no advantage init. There 
was also very little advantage in very thorough washing, 
because if the hair was left on the legs the mud did not 
get to the skin but lay on the surface. Horses could 


_ be seen, especially those ate farm work, where 


the dirt lav on the hair in great long rings. Those 
animals never had any grease or cracked om 9 and did 
not require any grooming, the mud fell off in the ordinary 
way, and the horses would not be better even if they re- 
ceived a large amount of grooming. He regretted that 
he could not give any clear reason why clipping was 
necessary in one place and not in another, except that the 
climate, the conditions and the diet had more to do with 
it than anything else. 

Mr. HaRRIsoN said that with regard to the Thibetan 
pam his short experience in Calcutta was that the 

acks of those ponies when they came down from the 
hills were always ina very disgraceful state from saddle 
sores. When he was examining those horses he mechani- 
cally put down as recognition marks “ saddle sores.” He 
also noticed that the ponies that came from the Hima- 
laya Mountains were very badly galled, and also the 
country-bred ponies that came down from the hills. He 
was in favour of leaving the hair on the legs of dray 
horses which were used for the heavier kinds of work 
in London. He had charge ofa large stud of dray horses 
and he hardly had any trouble from cracked heels or mud 
fever, although the legs of some of the horses were not 
dry from one week’s end to the other. Ifa carriage 
horse’s legs were left in that condition he was sure a great 
deal of trouble would arise. 

Mr. SAVOURNIN said the last speaker had throwna 
little light on the question by stating the condition cf 
the Thibetan ponies on their arrival in the plains of 
India. He was not acquainted with the country, but he 
knew that the climate the ponies had to go through 
varied very much. In the Himalayas they must travel 
through snow-bound country for days, and even in the 
middle of the summer on the mountains while the days 
were very hot the nights were fearfully cold, and when 
they reached the plains of India they had to put up with 
tropical heat. Under such conditions he thought a pony 
should be left as muchas possible in the condition which 
nature provided. The fact that the ponies were cli 
on the saddle places would explain the condition of the 
sores. Possibly if the ponies were not clipped the sores 
would not break out. It seemed to him the fact should 
not be overlooked that in the case of working horses 
clipping was supposed to save a good deal of money 1 
the shape of food which the horses did not require. He 
believed that some years ago Professor Fred. Sm 
carried out a series of experiments on that subject, a0 
came to the conclusion that clipping a horse saved waste 
from the body, and saved an amount equivalent to | Ib. 
of oats per horse per day. Saving sweat saved —_ 
and therefore saved food. Men who kept_horses '0° 
profit must have good reason for clipping. It <r" 
to him on the whole that horses might be divided , 
three classes for the purpose of clipping: (1) oe 
kept in a luxurious condition guch as carriage horses 
some hunters ; these should be clipped all over, becatls 
as a rule there was ample labour and time for thorongs 
cleaning them when they came home. On the aaa 
hand with the large majority of working horses on oe 
compromise between clipping all over and not os : 
at all. If the horse was not clipped at all it ron 
great deal, wasted muscular tissue and lost 
unless extra food were given ; whereas if it was . rt : 
all over there was the disadvantage of having to “> clea 
horses. A horse-keeper could not be expected nie 
a horse Comey when it came home to the a 
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alluded to, namely, the condition of a horse’s hair in a 
natural state of health, which was very elastic and 
springy. On the other hand if a horse suffered from 
disease the hair lost that elasticity, and if it died there 
was no elasticity in it atall. He thought that hair 
should be left under the saddle and harness where horses 
had to exert themselves. The condition of the hair in 
a natural state of health was a good clue to the question. 
Ifthe horse became impoverished and poor the natural 
elasticity of the hair gradually diminished. 

The PRESIDENT said it had been his habit when he had 
been consulted with regard to the clipping of horses to 
study very much the individual horse. If one studied 
horses, they could be easily classified. A horse out of 
condition that sweated, should be clip allover. He 
was under the impression that a soft, sweating horse 
would chafe much more readily from the collar with the 
hair left on than if it wastaken off. He did not say that 
that extended so much to the back in the case of horses 
carrying weight. There he believed the hair acted as a 
pad. He thought it was almost an impossibility to keep 
ahorse’s back sound, either with the hair on or with the 
hair off if it was carrying a weight for many hours a day 
on consecutive days. Those that lasted longest would 
undovbtedly be the fat horses. As Professor Macqueen 
had pointed out, they had the natural fat under the skin. 
His experience had been that a horse carrying weight on 
his back carried mostly a steady weight. The cases in 
which he had found the worst sore backs were in horses 
which carried the weight of a very heavy pair of shafts. 
In that case he was of opinion that the weight was not a 
steady weight, but that the rocking weight caused the 
friction. He should say that a horse with a nice, fine 
coat would always work better with the hair left 6n both 
the back and the shoulder, but a rough coat on « horse 
out of condition he should take off the shoulders. Another 
consideration in clipping was the time of year at which 
it should be performed. It was not desirable to clipa 
particularly well-bred hunter very early. His experience 
was that if one took a weight-carrying horse, his hair 
was inclined to run a bit rough, on the legs in particular. 

the horse was clipped all over at the first time of 
clipping say in September or October and at the Novem- 
ber clipping the hair was left on, the hair broke through 
pretty well. With a hunter one clipped rather to please 
the eye than for utility. He believed the more hair one 
left on a horse’s leg, the better it was for a hunter, not 
only as a protection from thorns, but because the natural 
Coat kept the dirt on the surface and ran the water off 
~ horse’s leg and out of his heel rather than into his 

€gand into his heel, in that way prevented cracked 
heels. The backs of hunters he believed could always 
treated for the cooling down process by leaving the 
dles on, just loosening the girths, and changing the 
position of the saddle slightly. That process was 
sisted if the hair was left on the back. His experience 
= commercial horses had been like that of most 
€ harness and the traces ru A e dl 

‘recommend clipping in a fairly fine-coated working 

a but he thought it was absolutely necessary in most 

ain of until October and November, 

gg with coats more like that of a sheep than a 
ite horses he knew did not get dry from 
did massing until Sunday afiernoon ; so that he 
dition lieve they could be in a very healthy con- 


NUNN, in reply, said that one speaker had 
ig pea nim with having some ulterior motive in bring- 
ica trav’ the subject. If he had had the slightest 
Duted pee da of that sort would have been im- 


; Inst him, he would never have opened the dis- 


read his paper, and he could think of nothing else than 
the matter he had brought forward that evening. If he 
had had theslightest inkling that it was supposed he 
was not honest, fair, and above-board he would not have 
come to the meeting. 

The PrEsIDENT said he was sure nobody believed such 
a thing of Colonel Nunn. He took Professor Macqueen’s 
remarks rather in the nature of a joke. He wished to 
a very vote of thanks to Colonel Nunn 
or having brought the subject before the Society. 

Professor MACQUEEN, in seconding the motion, said 
he could assure Colonel Nunn that there was nothing 
further from his mind than to accuse him, vr even to 
entertain the least suspicion of having any ulterior object 
in bringing forward the matter. The thought had 
simply passed through his mind like a flash while he was 
a that Colonel Nunn being connected with the 

ar Office, there was nothing more natural than that he 
should want a little more information on the subject. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, Colonel 
Nunn briefly responding. 

A vote of thanks having been passed to the President 
for his conduct in the chair, the meeting terminated. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES 


ACTION IN DUBLIN ABOUT A BULL. 
De Bureau v. BYRNE. 


This was an action for damages for breach of war- 
ranty in the sale of a bull, brought by Mr. De Burgh, 
Dromkeen, Co. Limerick, against Mr. James Byrne, J.P., 
the well known Shorthorn breeder of Wallstown Castle, 
Co. Cork. 

Mr. Bushe as counsel for the plaintiff said that early 
in 1900 Mr. De Burgh decided on establishing a high- 
class herd of dairy cattle at his farm near Dromkeen in 
the Co. Limerick. Seeing an advertisement of Mr. 
Byrne’s regarding certain bulls which that gentleman had 
for sale he wrote to the latter and arranged to pay a visit 
to Wallstown Castle for the purpose of looking over the 
stock. On arrival there he was shown three bulls—one 
the sire Lord of Leix, another the sire Knight of Pass, 
and the third a bull calf. Accompanying Mr. De Burgh 
on the occasion of his visit to Wallstown Castle was a 
neighbour of his, a Mr. Keys, who intended entering 
into partnership with him over the purchase of the bull. 
The case against Mr. Byrne, as made by Mr. Bushe in 
his opening statement, was that when Messrs. De Burgh 
and Keys arrived at Wallstown Castle Mr. De Burgh 
went into the house with Mr. Byrne, while Mr. Keys 
went into the yard, and there saw two of Mr. Byrne’s 
men engaged in “ doing up ” this bull, the animal accord- 
ing to Mr. Bushe being in a very neglected condition 
Shortly afterwards Mr. Byrne and Mr. De Burgh joined 
Mr. Keys in the yard, and both the bulls were led out. 
A discussion took place with regard to price : Mr. Byrne 
wanted £100 for Knight of Pass, and £40 for Lord of 
Leix. The first named figure was altogether beyond the 
price which Messrs. De Burgh and Keys were prepared 
to pay—so the subsequent talk was altogether about 
Lord of Leix. For this bull an offer of £35 was made 
by Mr. De Burgh, who admittedly expressed admiration 
of the size, shape, and quality of the animal. After dis- 
cussing the matter for some time Mr. De Burgh and Mr. 
Keys left without purchasing the bull, but on the follow- 
ing day Mr. Byrne received a postcard from Mr. De 
Burgh asking him to forward the bull at the price asked, 
namely 40 guineas. A cheque for that sum was sent on 
to Mr. Byrne a few days subsequently. The bull 
reached Dromkeen on the 16th of March, and on the 24th 
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Between that date, 24th of March and the 1st of June he 
served 18 other cows, and of the 18 so served two proved 
in calf, and of the other 16, 14 aborted and two missed 
service. On the 26th of March the bull was seen by a 
neighbour of Mr. De Burgh’s, a Mr. Courtney, who 
noticed signs of inflammation on his sheath, and called 
the attention of Mr. De Burgh thereto, but the matter 
seemed to be of such slight importance that no further 
notice was taken of it.. Curiously enough, however, the 
first cow served by the bull, Strawberry by name, held 
service, and in due course produced a fine healthy calf, 
which had since done well. The ninth cow served also 
held service but all the others aborted or cast their 
calves. The contention of the plaintiff in the case was 
that the bull was suffering from a disease of the genera- 
tive organs at the time he received him, and that he 
communicated this disease to the cows with the result 
that plaintiff was at the loss of the 16 calves, and the 
loss of the milk which the cows would have ordinarily 
given if they had held service in the usual course. A sum 
of £10 was claimed for the loss of the season’s use of each 
of the 18 cows, and there was a further claim of £20 for 
veterinary expenses. 

Mr. De Burgh, the first witness examined in the case, 
corroborated the opening statement of Mr. Bushe, and 
testified to a correspondence which he had had with Mr. 
Byrne in reference tothe bull. A few letters had passed 
between them in March, and the rest of the correspon- 
dence in June. It was not until the latter montb that 
he had written to Mr. Byrne to complain about the bull 
having brought this troublesome disease into his herd. 
Before Mr. De Burgh had written in the matter at all 
Mr. Byrne wrote to him advising the exercise of care in 
the use of the bull, as, on account of being six years of 
age and somewhat slow of service, he could not be expec- 
ted to work as actively asa younger sire. Signs of abor- 
tion among his cows were first noticed by Mr. De Burgh 
in the beginning of June, and at that time he wrote to 
Mr. Byrne complaining of the bull having introduced the 
disease into the herd. On the 8th of that month he 
called in a Mr. Winter, a local veterinary surgeon, who 
examined the bull and found him showing symptoms of 
gonorrhea. 

In cross-examination, Mr. De Burgh admitted that 
when he saw the bull at Wallstown Castle on the first 
occasion he had no fault to find with him except that he 
was a little “humped up” in the back. He admitted 
that he greatly admired the bull on that occasion, and 
Counsel emphasised this point as showing that there was 
no foundation for the charge made against Mr. Byrne 
that he had neglected the animal, and that the bull was 
in bad condition on the date of the visit. Mr. De Burgh 
further conceded that when the bull reached Dromkeen 
he thought a good deal of him, and he admitted having 
written to Mr. Byrne to the effect that the bull “had 
been much admired in the district.” Mr. De 
Burgh also admitted that though the bull was thin 
and did not walk as actively as he might have done he 
made no complaint of this to Mr. Byrne at the time of the 

urchase. He also said that while in his possession the 
bull improved remarkably and had considerably bettered 
in condition. Mr. De Burgh further said that when he 
visited Wallstown Castle he was shown all the stock ; 
nothing was concealed, and he was afforded every 
facility for inspecting the whole of the herd, including 
the calves got by Lord of Leix during the previous 
year. 

Mr. Keys gave evidence to the same effect, with the 
addition that when he went into the yard at Wallstown 
Castle he found two of Mr. Byrne’s men grooming the 
bull, and “doing him up” gererally. He admitted that 
he admired the bull on the date of his first visit, and 
said that Mr. Byrne had stated that the bull would serve 
50 cows, but that he would not recommend his employ- 
ment for more than that number. 


The other witnesses called in support of plaintiff's case. 
included Mr. Winter, V.S., who visited Mr. De Burgh’s. 


farm on the 8th June, and made a minute examination 
of the herd. On that occasion he found the bull Lord of 
Leix, suffering from the disease known as gonorrhea, 
This bull, so far as he could judge, had had the disease 
for two or three months. When he examined the animal 
the disease was in its laterstages. In his experience the 
disease took ten days to develop, and in its earlier stages 
it was not contagious, that is to say, if a bull served q 
cow within ten days of the time of infection—or until 
the period of incubation had expired—he would not be 
liable to transmit the disease to the cow served. As de- 
scribed by Mr. Winter, the symptoms of gonorrhea were 
—a generally wretched appearance of the animal, an 
arching of the back, a wrinkling of the scrotum, a dis- 
charge from the penis, sores on the sheath, and difficulty 
and a manifestation of pain in passing urine and in the 
act of copulation. The presence of pimples or sores of 
any kind on the sheath would have to be regarded as in- 
dicative of an advanced stage of the disease. Mr. Win- 
ter would say that in this case the disease must have 
been present for between two and three months. Later 
on inthe same month he again visited the farm, and 
made a minute inspection of the cows. He was shown 
14 of these which were described as having been appar- 
ently got in calf by Lord of Leix, and he found them 
suffering from the saine disease as the bull. Two others, 
though they had kept service and were evidently in calf, 
were also suffering from the same disease. The presence 
of the disease would account for the cows going to the 
bull a second time, in one or two ways (1), the gonorrhea 
might prevent the regular occurrence of the cestrum, and 
(2) it might produce abortion in a cow which was io 
calf. It did not, however, necessarily prevent concep- 
tion. Asked as to what was the cause of the disease, 
Mr. Winter said that keeping the animals in an unclean 
condition would be conducive to its propagation, and 
that it was of more common occurrence among old bulls 
thaa younger animals. In cross-examination he admitted 
that it would be possible for the bull to take the disease 
from a cow and so communicate it to other cows which 
he served. The treatment which he usually recommen- 
ded for the cure of the disease was a weak solution of 
perchloride of mercury. When it occurred amongst cows 
this disease could be easily cured, but it was more difl- 
cult to deal with in the case of bulls, and sometimes It 
took several months to cure bad attacks in old bulls. 
In opening the case for the defence the Solicitor 
General (Mr. Wright, K.C.) referred at length to Mr. 
Byrne’s record as a breeder, and reminded the jury that 
he was not only breeding shorthorns for over 40 years, 
but that he at present owned one of the largest herds of 
that breed in the country. He laid special stress upe? 
the attempt which had been made by plaintiff's couns? 
to throw discredit on Mr. Byrne by representing bis herd 
as so much neglected that his men were actually foun 
“engaged in tearing filth and scruff off this, bull” 10 
order to render him fit for being shown to its intending 
purchasers. The object of this was, said the Solicit’ 
General, to show that Mr. Byrne so much neglected " 
cattle that it was very probable that the disease in qué 
tion—which was usually regarded as a ‘ith disease 
would be likely to have originated in a herd so kept. Pe 
they on that side of the case were not able to re ute ; 
charges thus made they would have to concede tha me 
was quite incapable of owning or managins ots 
of the dimensions referred to. What were the ms 
The very bull that plaintiff’s counsel described as 19 * 
a fearful state of neglect was a few minutes afterwa i 
paraded in the yard before its prospective bays “ 
was so much admired by them that they at once ons fot 
into negotiations for his purchase and offer ing to 
him! Was it likely, om counsel, that men oe 
buy a bull and finding him in such a condition 
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counsel for the nyo would have the jury believe’ 
would immediately turn about and make such an offer 
forhim? This charge against Mr. Byrne on the score 
of neglect in the management of his herd wasa most un- 
founded one, and it was altogether incompatible with 
the facts of the case, and it was conclusively refuted by 
the conduct of Mr. De Burgh and his friend in at once 
making the offer they did for the bull. After detailing 
the circumstances of Mr. De Burgh’s visit as set out for 
the plaintiff, and showing that Mr. Byrne had never had 
any disease in his herd though he kept such large num- 
bers of stock for a long of Mr. coun- 
sel proceeded to give evidence and first called, 
Mr Byrne, the defendant, who gave an account of the 
whole transaction as already reported. From the day 
the bull came into his possession until he left his place 
to go to Mr. De Burgh he had not known a day’s sick- 
ness, and was at all times in the best possible condition. 
Like all the bulls kept by him, Lord of Leix had been 
housed during the winter and consequently may have 
moved a little stiffly when brought out on the day in 
question, but this was of course usual with all bulls so 
treated. After the bull left his place at Wallstown 
Castle he wrote to Mr. De Burgh recommending him to 
use the bull judiciously and as far as possible to spread 
his services over as long a period as he could ; in other 
words not to put the cows to him toorapidly. From the 
time of the sale of the bull inearly March until the Ist 
of June he had not had a word of complaint about the 
bull. He met Mr. De Burgh in Limerick in the middle 
of May and had a talk with him on things generally. 
The plaintiff on that occasion spoke very highly of the 
bulland made special mention of the way in which he 
had improved since coming into his possession. So 
pleased indeed did Mr. De Burgh seem to be with his 
experience with the bu!l that he spoke about going to 
me heifers for addition to his herd. Mr. 
Byrne further examined, said he had never had any ex- 
perience nor had he even heard of such a disease as this 
De Burgh wrote to him on 
Mr. Byrne’s cattle man bore testimony to the care 
always given to the bull, and to the fact that during 
the two-and-half years which he was in his charge 
the animal had never known an hour’s sickness, nor 
did he show any symptoms of the disease complained 
Calves lett by him in the herd compared favourably 
with other sires previously used. All the calves got by 
im were healthy, and while in Mr. Byrne’s possession 
- — never served any cows other than those of his 
Raa Mettam, Principal of the Royal Veterinary 
the next witness. In reply to 
spear sorted ettam said he knew of the disease 
4 as gonorrhea in cattle. Asked as to 
porh hy ion it is necessary to explain tha 
pie _ nown in human practice, and gonorrhea 
rte son among cattle are very different. The gonor- 
ent an Is a specific disease, and is caused by a gonno- 
ti pegs which has been isolated and deter- 
gonorthes sa er gonorrhea in cattle is not true 
ig ofthe sheath on ch pecific inflammation of the lin 
extends to th or the prepuce, and this inflammation 
ma or tat e eager of the penis and also into the ure- 
there ig * 7 which the penis is pierced. Though 
tome infective a that the disease is produced by 
islate the neon? Scientists have not yet been able to 
Particular germ or microbe by which it is 


‘n this respect the disease stands in much the 
Position 


have not oe been able to put their fingers on the specific 
germs which cause them. That gonorrhea is highly 
infectious Professor Mettam did not doubt. A cow 
having the disease would communicate it to the bull by 
which she was served, and this bull if used with other 
clean cows would infect them. When communicated in 
this way the disease developed in about four days ; if it 
took a longer time to manifest itself he would regard the 
case as exceptional or extreme. Asked as to what symp- 
toms should be present within four days of infection, 
Professor Mettam said there would be a certain amount 
of excitement inthe bull, and there would probably be 
considerable irritation of the penis. The sheath would 
be highly inflamed, and as the period of incubation pro- 
gressed a catarrh of the lining of the sheath would set in, 
and subsequently there would probably be a discharge. 
These, he said, were symptoms which any intelligent 
herdsman should be able to detect, and he regarded it 
very improbable tlrat the bull in question should be in- 
fected and should escape the knowledge of those by 
whom he was attended. (ionorrhea in all its stages is 
an acute disease. It comes on in about four days, and it 
lasts from ten to twelve days. Asa rule the disease 
cured itself spontaneously within a month—very often 
within a fortnight. If this bull had gonorrhea on the 
8th June he would have been infected within a fortnight 
or three weeks before thattime. He (Professor Mettam) 
did not believe, however, that the bull which formed the 
subject of the present action suffered from gonorrhea at 
all. After hearing the evidence, his conviction was that 
the animal, as well as the cows, were infected with a form 
of contagious abortion. Contagious abortion is a very 
insidious disease, and it is only within the last few years 
that veterinarians had been able to determine the cause. 
It is now known to be due to a micro-organism which 
has been isolated by a continental veterinarian, Dr. 
Bang, of Copenhagen. The micro-organism or germ to 
which this disease is due may remain in the genital 
passages of a cow for months without giving any evidence 
of its presence, and then it may suddenly become active. 
In its development it induces a catarrh of the uterus, 
and the result of this excitement is that sooner or later 
the affected cow aborts or slings her calf. When this 
disease occurs ona farm it is very difficult of eradication, 
and is very easy of communication from one cow to 
another. As illustrative of how cases of this disease 
develop, Professor Mettam instanced the following :— 
An outbreak occurs in a byre, and a farmer or dealer pur- 
chases one or more cows out of this byre, and introduces 
her or them into a healthy herd. The animal appears to 
be all right for some time and then she is suddenly noticed 
to become unwell, and shortly afterwards a slung calf 
is found behind her in her stall. The chances are that 
if the cow is not immediately removed from the byre, 
and the stall in which she stood subjected to a thorough 
course of disinfection, she will spread the disease to the 
majority of the pregnant cows housed along with her. All 
the cows in the hoes may not contract the disease, but the 
percentage is usually so large that if the byre contained 
twenty in-calf cows he would consider himself well 
within the mark in saying that fifteen of them would be 
liable to abort. After hearing the whole case Professor 
Mettam said that he had come to the conclusion that 
Mr. Byrne’s bull had been infected by a cow which had 
had contagious abortion, and that the inflammation 
which the sheath of his penis displayed some time after 
reaching Mr. De Burgh’s place was due to a catarrh of the 
lining membrane induced by the preseace of the micro- 
organism of thisdisease. He was confirmed in his con- 
clusion on this head by the fact that the period that 
elapsed between the time that the cows were served and 
the time that they aborted was practically the incubation 
period of the disease known as contagious abortion. 


as foot-and-mouth disease and rabies. 


Th 
ough admitted to be infective diseases bacteriologists 


The judge in putting the case to the jury said that 
there were substantially two questions to be considered. 
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uestion as to whether there was a 
warranty or not. According to law a warranty can be 
either implied orexpressed. In this case the plaintiff 
relied upon an implied warranty, but it was for the jury 
to say whether any statement made by Mr. Byrne in the 
course of the transaction could be regarded as intended 
by the parties at the time as implying a warranty. Then 
they had to consider the question as to whether an 
express warranty had been given independently of the 
implied warranty above referred to. The warranty that 
was suggested in this case was that the bull was able to 
serve plaintiffs herd of 40 cows. In coming to a decision 
in the matter said the judge addressing the jury, “you 
have to consider what was the understanding between the 
parties at the time the transaction took place.” The law 
upon the question of warranty is that “any affirmation 
upon the sale of chattels (and chattels included animals) 
may amount toa warranty, provided that the affirmation 
so made is intended by the parties to the transaction to 
pete as warranty.” They also had to consider whether 
the bull was diseased at the time the warranty was given, 
and in this connection they had to consider whether the 
bulligave the disease to the cows or the cows gave it to the 
bull? Substantially the three questions left tc the jury 
were :— 

(1). Did Mr. De Burgh in buying the bull rely 
upon Mr, Byrne’s reputation and_ probity to supply 
him with a sound serviceable bull ? 

(2). Did Mr. De Burgh regard Mr. Byrne’s refer- 
ence to the ability of the bull to serve fifty 
cows as implying that he was engaging him to 
that extent ? 

(3). Was the bull the medium through which the 
disease was brought into the herd ? 

The jury found for the plaintiff and assessed the 
damages at £35.—The Farmers Gazette. 


The first was the 


THE ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


In an article on the war the other day it was stated 
that the Army Veterinary Department had broken down. 
Let not the public therefrom conclude that it is the 
officers of that branch of the service who have failed in 
their duty. To think this would be like blistering the 
sound leg by mistake for the lame one. The breakdown 
has been most carefully prepared for by the War Office 
and the Horse Guards. A department which is systema- 
tically undermanned, and unmercifully snubbed, is not 
likely to be equal to any strain put upon it. In spite of 
the conditions of service and the treatment of veterinary 
officers we have often been compelled to admire the 
excellent work done. With amounted force the veteri- 
nary officers are invaluable. In the stable, more than 
anywhere else, is prevention better than cure. It is one 
thing to be a good horseman, another to be a good horse- 
master. The trained professional eye passed over the 
lines of horses will often detect small matters which the 
ordinary man might pass over. Such symptoms taken 
in time may prevent much serious loss both in money and 
efficiency. 

But what is the present state of the Army Veterinary 
Department. The war has been going on for a year, 
there are thousands of mounted troops in South Africa, 
yet the officers of the A.V.D. do not number 150. Out 
of this scanty list the Administrative Staff, Ireland, 
Egypt, England, India, and South Africa have to be sup- 
plied. This takes no account of officers required for 
special service, such as for example the remount depart- 
ment. The War Office, it is true, at the beginning of the 
war engaged civilian veterinary surgeons. But in a pro- 
fession requiring skill and practice, good men cannot be 


(does it ever?) desire real efficiency. Its permanent 
officials are past masters in the art of whitewashj 
sepulchres. All that was wanted was to persuade the 
Public something was being done. Out into the high. 
ways and hedges they went, swept in every “ cow leech 
and cattle doctor” they could find, and bade them buckie 
on a sword and spurs, and gave them an expensive and 
all but useless outfit. Then they shipped them off, and 
asked the public to note the energy and efficiency dis. 
played. But the horses died in thousands, and tens of 
thousands became useless for want of a little timely care 
and knowledge. It is not possible to say what a well- 
manned and efficient veterinary department might not 
have done for us. The war has lasted a year and a half 
and the War Office, who learn nothing and forget every- 
thing, have not taken one single step to provide a really 
efficient department. 
The War Office indeed is to blame, but they are not 
the only people. No one is a more ardent admirer of 
the British officer than ourselves. But he has his faults, 
the faults indeed of his qualities, and he has, it must be 
confessed, been always inclined to snub departments. 
How many veterinary officers are there in the Service 
clubs? Is it not a fact that veterinary officers aitached 
to regiments are only members of the mess on sufferance ! 
Yet of all the departmental officers the veterinary sur- 
geon is the most certainly a soldier. The army rank 
with which the surgzons have been decorated and which 
they have justly won by their conduct in the fieldis 
equally the due of the veterinary surgeon. We grant 
freely that socially in days gone by the “ vet ” was inferior 
to the average combatant. The ante profession occupied 
in every respect a far lower status than it does now, and 
the members did not then deserve consideration on ac- 
count of their scientific knowledge. But there has been 
great progress, yet among the élite of the profession the 
A.V.D. is looked on coldly. It might be the means 
of raising the whole profession. To begin with, if 
roperly treated and given reasonable rank and priv: 
eges, it ought to be attractive to lads of good birth with 
brains and not too much money. In the Army the doctor 
in peace times does not obtain perhaps sufficient oppor: 
tunities of practice, but the opportunities of the veter! 
nary practitioner are actually greater in the Army than 
elsewhere. He can be continually improving himself. 
Every officer has it in his power to improve himself, and 
gain the respect and gratitude of his comrades of a 
ranks. But he ought to have a definite position whic 
should enable him to feel himself, as he is, “a0 a 
and a gentleman.” Not everyone can respect himse 
apart from the social position accorded him by — 
The pay should be improved, the full dress umitorm 
smartened. ‘The veterinary surgeon should be a eer 
member of the mess of any regiment or battery to ¥ 
he isattached. Then we might hope to see the a 
sought after far more than at present. The heads 0 . 
rofession would encourage ten to. seek appointmen® 
When these men returned to civil life they wou ie 
valued and sought in private practice, and ve ~ 
the level of honour and skill throughout the pro we “ 
They should have every encouragement to rea a 
study, and promotion should depend on these — 
ties being taken full advantage of. Every heat 
soldier who has the true interests of his Service oe < 
knows that these are reforms much needed ; tae and 8 
present condition of the A.V.D. is an anachronis ae 
scandal which has helped us to disaster 10 oe ee onl 
will prepare it in the future. If people wou 1, but that 
rasp the fact that the horse is a delicate animé » shed bf 
Gis ailments and infirmities can be greatly « Strong 
common-sense and care, much would be gaine "We have 
as a horse” only refers to muscular strength. > have st 
written much on better remounts. we 
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few simple truths such as “ A bad horse is dear at any | west province of Canada, where there was a good breed 


price,” “ The good and bad both eat about the same,” 
then we would suggest as a motto for a reformed veteri- 
nary establishment “ Prevention is better (and cheaper) 
than cure.” There is one more suggestion we have to 
make. Every year a few veterinary surgeons should if 
suitable be transferred to the combatant ranks. The 
value of a leavening of cavalry officers with a sound 
training in veterinary science would be invaluable. 
This would tend to bind the veterinary officers more 
closely to the Service and break down impalpable but 
very real barriers. Again, we think that since the Army 
doctors have dropped the surgeon from the denomina- 
tion of their rank, so should the prefix “ veterinary ” 
disappear from the Army List. Its retention under the 
circumstances is a gratuitous snub of the kind which 
small officialism delights in but which offends more 

lastly, we make no apology for this article, for in 
the raising of a level of a great profession all sports- 
men have pecaliar interest apart from the importance to 
the nation of such reforms as we have suggested.—-Land 
and Water. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 


ArMy VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 
In the House of Commons on Feb. 25th, 


Captain Norton (Newington, W.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he is now in a posi- 
tion to state the decision arrived at with reference to 
the abolition of the pretix to the titles of the officers of 
the Army Veterinary Department. 

Mr. Broprick : As the hon. Member has been inform- 
ed on a previous occasion, it has been decided to await 
the conclusion of the war before making any changes 
that may be deemed necessary for this Department. 


HorsEs ror SoutH AFRICA. 


In reply to Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, 

Lord Stantey (Lancashire, Westhoughton) said,—The 
total number of horses despatched to South Africa since 
October 31, 1899, is 145,671. The country of origin of 
horses which accompanied units to South Africa cannot 
bestated. Of the remainder, about 24,400 came from 
Great Britain, about 7,209 from Ireland, 7,901 came from 
Australia, 7,999 from Hungary, 26,310 from the United 
States of America, 3,738 from Canada, and 25,872 from 
Argentina, A report as to the number obtained in South 
Africa has been called for but has not yet been received. 

I stated in answer to a question on the 18th of this 
y the English and Irish horses were considered 

st, the American and Canadian next best. It is not 
oe to state prices, and the comparative wastage is 
info a I may add that the Commander-in-Chief 
vat me to-day that it is not possible to get all the 
is or Tequired from these sources, and that the intention 
n. ea as possible, to get horses from Great Britain 
eae colonies, and, at the same time, he has given in- 
a ons for more purchasers to be sent out into the 
sell "Y, 80 a8 to give private persons the same chance of 

ing as dealers, (Cheers.) 
iene] DONELAN (Cork, E.) asked why the War Office 
oflreland, PPOlnt agents to purchase horses in the south 


[think aNEeY : I did not know that was the case, but 
hon. mart 2S" Part of my question will give effect to the 
Member’s wishes, 


for this — (Lancashire, Bootle) asked whether 


of horses. 

Mr. Patties (Pembrokeshire) asked whether the War 
Office would take means to make it publicly known when 
buyers were going down into the country, so that farmers 
might have an opportunity of selling. 

Lord Srantey: I have not the slightest doubt that 
the military authorities will consider that question, as 
well as that of my hon. friend. 


MASTER SHOEING SMITHS. 


Martin’s Hotel, Jamaica Row, on Thursday, February 
7th, the following resolution was moved by the Chairman 
(Mr. T. Minion) :—“May it please your Majesty, we, the 
members of the City of Birmingham and District Master 
Shoeing Smiths’ Protection Association, beg leave 
humbly to approach your Majesty to offer our heartfelt 
condolence on the overwhelming loss sustained by your 
Majesty and the Royal Family by the death of our late 
revered and beloved Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria. 
We dutifully tender to your Majesty our humble con- 
gratulations on your accession to the throne of this 
ancient realm, and we pray God to grant to your Majesty 
and our beloved Queen Alexandra long life, peace and 
happiness to reign over a loyal and devoted people.”— 
Mr. Partridge seconded, and the resolution was support- 
ed by Mr. J. Blakeway, F.R.C.V.S., Mr. T. A. Core, Mr. 
H. Canadine (Stourbridge), and the Sacretary (Mr. G. A. 
Payne), and carried unanimously. The meeting was 
numerously attended.— Letters of apology were read from 
the President (Mr. J. M. Parker, M.R.C.V.S.), Mr. Me- 
Gill, F.R.C.V.S., Mr. E. Beddard, F.R.C.V.S., Wolver- 
and several others.—TZhe Birmingham Daily 
azette 


Personal. 


Davigs.—On the 22nd February at Sunnybank, 
Heathfield, Swansea, the wife of D. Gladstone Davies, 
M.R.C.V.S., of a son. 


Drxson—Prrer.—At the Parish Church, 
on Tuesday, Feb. 22nd, Mr.Septimus Dixson, M.R.C.V.S., 
of Exeter, to Miss 8. A. Piper, of Alphington. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


From The London Gazette : 
War Orrice, Patt MALL, Feb. 22. 


Vet.-Major T. Flintoff, 2nd Life Guards, to be Vet.- 
Lieut.-Colonel on augmentation. 


Vet.-Capt. R. W. Raymond left for England on Feb. 
18 in ss. Simla, invalided home. 


OBITUARY. 


C. J. Charlotte St., London. E.C. 


Mr. Hewlett was born at Bath, on May 29th, 1810, and 
educated at Christ’s Hospital. He was articled to a firm 
of wholesale druggists and afterwards travelled for a 
short time for the same firm. In 1832 he commenced 
business on his own account, and in 1837, when the firm 


an officer night be sent to the north- 


was Hewlett and Goddard, they published the first whole- 


At a specially summoned monthly meeting held at St" 
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sale ons list. Previous to that it was customary to have 
a printed list of drugs and fill in the prices by hand. In 


1857 Mr. Taylor took the place of Mr. Goddard and the 
firm migrated as Hewlett and Taylor to Creechurch 
Lane, E.C., and on Mr. Taylor’s death, Mr. John C. 
Hewlett joined his father, and the firm became C. J. 
Hewlett and Son which is its present title. Mr. Hewlett 
was the doyen of the wholesale drug trade, being in his 
91st year. He was a pharmaceuticai chemist and a 
Member of the Pharmaceutical Society since 1842. He 
had four daughters and one son. The eldest, who be- 
came the wife of Dr. Burton-Brown, C.LE., died some 
eee ago in India. Another married Mr. W. Hayes, ex- 

resident of the Pharmaceutical Society of Ireland. Mr. 
Hewlett had been in feeble health for some time and 
died on February 25th, 1901. The funeral took place at 
Kensal Green Cemetery, on Thursday, Feb. 28. 


F. J. B. JONES, M.R.C.V.S. 


The death at Leicester of Mr. Jones on February 19th 
removes from vur midst a member who was long and 
widely known outside the town from which he prac- 
tised. He graduated in 1857 from the Royal Veterinary 
College where he took the medal for anatomy. For 
some years he practised in Gloucestershire, and was 
Veterinary-Captain in the Royal Gloucester Hussars. 
He was well-known in the hunting field and a first-class 
horseman. He had few equals asa judge of a weight- 


hunter. 

r. Jones devoted much attention to Roaring and made 
quite a speciality of tracheotomy, for which operation 
be invented a self-fixing tube probably unequalled by 
any of the various forms suggested by others. It is said 
that Mr. Jones had operated on just about 1000 cases 
of roaring—-on horses from all parts of the kingdom. 

‘ - was a good practitioner and a genial hospitable 
riend. 


Henry Avcustus F.R.C.V.S., Bristol. 
Graduated Lond : January, 1880. 


An inquiry was held by the Bristol coroner relative to 
the death of Henry Augustus Rumboll, veterinary surgeon, 
— 39 years, late of 6 Ashley Road. Jane Rumboll, wife 
of the deceased, said that she last saw her husband alive on 
Friday, the 15th inst., when she left home to go on a visit. 
On her return she was told that her husband had been 
home, but she did not see him, and thought that he must 
have left home for awhile. He was a very excitable man. 
William Sillcocks said that he last saw the deceased on 
Monday, the 18th, at the shoeing forge in Pennywell Road. 
Deceased asked witness to look after his business as he was 
going a short journey by train. 
spirited. Witness had worked for the deceased for sixteen 
years. William Hex last saw him on Sunday, the 17th. 
He then said money matters troubled him. He spoke about 
taking his life, and he seemed much depressed. Elizabeth 
Tribble. a servant at the house, stated that on Satur- 
day she discovered his body in the loft. A doctor was sent 
for. Dr. James Staples, of 153 Cheltenham Road, said that 
death was caused by taking a dose of morphine. The jury 
returned a verdict of ‘* Suicide whilst of unsound mind.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
VETERINARY QUALIFICATIONS. 
ir, 


Tenclose a cutting from The “Pioneer of Nov. 1st. 
1900, which speaks for itself as regards good taste and, 
professional refinement :— 


‘THE KHALSA VETERINARY DISPENSARY, 29 

Elgin Road, Allahabad—Horses, Cattle, Dogs, 
and Pet Animals treated at the Dispensary, or at gentle- 
Charges moderate. Price List 
an rticulars wi sent on application to BHAT 
MIAN SINGH, D.A., Veterinary aoe. 


He seemed very low|S 


Connected with it there are some matters which | 
would like cleared up. In the first place is this man‘ 
name in the Register of the R.C.V.S., and if not can he 
use the title of veterinary surgeon? I am aware that at 
home he could not do so, but out here he may have such 
a liberty. In such a case I think the matter calls for 
some kind of legislation from the governing body of the 

rofession. What a “ D. A. veterinary surgeon” means 
do not know, and his “ price list and particulars ” would 
no doubt be interesting reading. 

Cannot something be done to prevent such matters ap- 
pearing in the press which brings such discredit upona 
profession which is doing its best to elevate itself in the 
social scale? This advertisement wight well come from 
a third-class bootmaker with his “ moderate charges, 
price list, and particulars on application.” If we, asa 

rofession are ever to advance from a social and pro- 
oitonal point of view this kind of thing must be put 
down at once at home and abroad and it behoves every 
member of our profession to interest himself in this 
matter if he has at heart our advancement in a_ social 
and professional sense. It cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed upon our students at the various teaching schools 
the injury this kind of thing does to us as_a_profession, 
and it is to be hoped that our governing body will take 
the matter in hand ina serious and determined way, and 
that they will be loyally backed up and supported by 
every member who has the advancement of our profes- 
sion at heart. In fact I would go so far as to demand 
from each student by solemn promise before granting his 
diploma, that he would not advertise in any way which 
would be considered unprofessional by the ruling body of 
the profession. 

India, Nov. 3rd, 1900. EXILE. 


PURPURA HAZSMORRHAGICA AND HYDRARG 
BINIODIDE. 
Sir, 


It may interest Mr. Harding and other members of the 
profession to know that I lately prescribed the above 
drug in the dose and solution as recommended in The 
Record of January 12th, with I am sorry to say, 00 
apparent beneficial result. The animal, a mare, got 
twenty-four doses and had pot. chlor. in the drinking 
water, but no improvement took place until she had a 
few doses of liq. ferri perchlor., quinine, and tinct. digi- 
talis. Whether ultimate recovery was due to the latter 
prescription, to the former, or either I will scarcely 


venture to say. 
Ayton, N.B. JoHn ConnocuIE. 


_ SERUM TREATMENT FOR DISTEMPER. 


ir , 
Could any of your readers answer me some questions 
regarding bom serum — and supposed to render 1 
munity to dogs against distemper. J 
Have any of the'profession tried Dr. 
man’s M.RS. serum? Has it curative or prophy aati 
properties? Where can it be obtained ? What qua 
ties are used and how often ?—Yours faithfully, VS 
Henry Reynorps, 


Hermanmestic, Bohemia. 


LANTERN SLIDES. 


The Hon. Secretary of the Hartlepool and nae 
district of the R.S.P.C.A. writes :—I shall 
obliged if you or any of your readers can tell m - 
to obtain the use of a set of veterinary _ on inthis 
desirous of giving a lecture to carmen an “whicl are 
town, but we are quite at a loss for the slides, 
necessary if the lecture is to prove attractive. 


: -—Dr. 
Communications, Books, AND PAPERS RECEIVED Con- 
B. Elliott, E. Lionel Strond, _F. 
nochie, Henry Reynolds, ‘‘ Disgustec. ) DL 
Journal of and Vety. Jan.) 


and Water, American Vety. Review 


Family Doctor, The Devon & Exeter Gazette. 
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